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AN INEFFECTIVE ETHICAL WOFkK 

"CHASTITY" 
By Giotto 

(See opposite page) 



THIS work of Giotto, on the ceiling of the 
church at Assisi, is really a justification of 
the raillery of many artists at sermons in art. 
Because it is so cryptic in its symbolism that it 
can not be quickly understood by any one except 
those of the inner cenacle of the church who are 
familiar with its symbols. So that from the stand- 
point of conception and expression it is really bad 
art — because ineffective upon the world at large 
for whom all such large decorations as this must 
be made — not only for the few of a secret circle. 

One glance at the title of Couture's "The Romans 
of the Decadence" and another glance at the picture 
— and the whole message is clear to any man of 
culture. And if he is at all by nature capable of 
feeling emotion through such a sermon he will 
quickly be exalted by it. But the intellectual labor 
needed to unpuzzle this diagram of figures and 
towers by Giotto is so great that by the time we 
grasp the meaning — assuming that any one is now 
able to unravel it — we will be so tired spiritually, 
even bored, as to be incapable of being emotioned at 
all. And therefore the work falls flat — in spite of 
the charming color scheme of the decorations. 

Therefore it is unexpressed emotion, or rather 
uncommunicated emotion, and so it is a failure 
because ineffective as a sermon, and also in conse- 
quence it is a more or less trivial work of art. 

That the space-filling is good is true. But that 
is not enough. That there is a certain lift to the 
composition is also true — due to its pyramidal form. 
But that also is not enough. It is ineffective in the 
main thing in any work of art — the quick com- 
munication of emotion to the beholder. 

Moreover, the drawing of many of the details 
is bad, and that makes a prolonged contemplation 
of the work irritating to an artist trained according 
to modern standards. 

Nor will the "primitiveness" of the work excuse 



it. For the fad to pardon mistakes in primitive 
works, simply because they are primitive, is per- 
nicious — because it has a tendency to make us 
tolerate other kinds of bad art and is really a mark 
of tendency towards intellectual degeneracy. 

Were he alive today Giotto would himself care 
to be judged by modern standards or at least by 
the standard reached by Titian, Holbein, Michel- 
angelo and Raphael. Giotto here, true to the spirit 
of his age, which was religious more than aesthetic, 
sacrificed the main things that go to make up a 
great work of art to the preaching of his sermon, 
and then failed— as far as mankind in general is 
concerned. Whereas Couture in his "Romans of 
the Decadence" did not sacrifice anything to an 
expression of his sermon, but nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in clearly and profoundly expressing it, and 
for all time. Because there will never be a time 
when men will not be able to grasp quickly the 
sense and meaning of his work. 

For all these reasons his work is infinitely 
greater and more emotion-stirring than that of 
Giotto, however "interesting" Giotto's work may 
be to those intellectual puzzle-solvers who love to 
lengthily meditate over mysterious themes. We 
have many such and they are moreover incapable 
of knowing the differences between spiritually 
moving and mentally moving perturbations in the 
human organism. These have never experienced 
aesthetic emotions, however much they may be 
intellectually moved whenever they succeed in solv- 
ing some cryptic intellectual puzzle. This is the 
class which talks about "intellectualizing the emo- 
tions" — which is as impossible as mixing oil and 
water. 

In short, as a souvenir of a deeply religious, 
dogmatic and disputatious era Giotto's fresco is 
precious, but as an effective sermon for all time, 
it is a flat failure. 



AN UNETHICAL WORK 

"NANA" 
By Manet 

(See page 538) 



THAT fine genius and delicate sage La Fon- 
taine created a masterpiece when he wrote his 
fable of "The Miller, His Son and the Ass" 
in which the miller tries to please everybody. But 
finding he can not do it, at last says : 

Parbleu ! He is a brainless fool 

Who r tries to please everybody and his father. 

And ends up by saying: 

I am the ass, it is true I admit and avow it. 
But whether henceforth they blame or praise me, 
Whether they say anything or they say nothing, 
I will follow my own bent. 



And La Fontaine says : "He did it and did well." 
The reason this fine fable is recalled is because we 
have been criticized by some and applauded by 
others for an occasional presentation of such works 
of art as we think vicious in their tendency. Though 
such as we have shown are only moderately repre- 
hensible examples of the works of the degenerates, 
and we have shown such only now and then. And 
this because we do not agree with those pussy- 
footing extreme apostles of "sweetness and light" 
who claim that we should never speak evil of 
scoundrels because they are dead, never condemn 
evil works of literature or never show a vicious 
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painting or statue in order to flagellate all the more 
effectively the producers of such works by showing 
their own suggestive works as proofs of their de- 
generacy. Take all mention of the devil out of the 
Bible, and the Book of Books would soon be an inef- 
fective, commonplace piece of literature. Moreover, 
if we published the worst of these works — the best 
proofs of the moral degeneracy of the modernistic 
artists — we would be amenable to the law. Hence 
we are really manifesting much restraint in publish- 
ing only such as we do. Ninety per cent, of our work 
is positive and affirmative of the good, and only 
now and then do we indulge in the necessary attack 
on such evil works as have been charlatanistically 
advertised into a commercial value at the expense 
of great and enduring art, the creation of which, by 
Americans, mainly interest us. 

Therefore we speak today of the "Nana" by 
Manet (see opposite page). Here we have a 
deliberate affront thrown into the face of the public, 
made in a work of art too inane and artistically 
worthless to be worthy of comment — had it not 
been painted by so overadvertised and morally 
indifferent an artist as Manet, who was once hailed 
as the prophet of a "new art," but whose works 
are all either morally or intellectually third-class 
or worse — excepting always his "Sword Bearer," 
"Bon Bock" and perhaps a portrait or two, a painter 
of whom Gerome justly said: "Manet might have 
painted a first-class picture, but he never did." 

This picture represents "Nana," the heroine of 
Zola's novel of the same name, a demi-mondaine 
with leering eyes, having half finished her dressing 
in the presence of one of her friends. He, a stodgy 
individual in a top hat and smoking suit, is watch- 
ing the performance. Now there is nothing in this 
picture which would have justified the late Anthony 
Comstock in calling on the police. It is not brutally 
indecent. But it is far more dangerous because 
more vicious in its suggestiveness and influence. 
Zola's novel is brutal enough, and did not need this 
picture as an illustration. Then why did Mianet 
paint this screed, a fit companion for his vulgar 
"Lunch on the Grass" and his licentious "Olympia"? 
First, to advertise himself by shocking les bourgeois 
or the middle classes — and second, to advertise his 
new-fangled manner of premier coup painting. 

Now, if he had succeded in doing some first-class 
work in this picture, as he did in the "Sword 
Bearer" and "Bon Bock" and even in a few other 
things, we might be a little lenient towards him; 
but not only is the subject of this picture putrid, 
but the composition is commonplace, the expression 
banal and ineffective, the drawing unworthy of a 
Frenchman in the Academie Julien, the color is 
repellent and the "painting" simply puerile — so bad 
are the "values" and so sloppy the technique. And 
had it not been advertised into notoriety and so 
become an object of street curiosity, it would have 
been rejected by any ordinary exhibition jury. 

The photographs and half-tone reproductions of 
Whistler's best work show at least remarkable 
tonal qualities and values, for which mere technical 
points we give him due credit. While these are not 
of supreme importance in a work of art they con- 
done the emptiness of most of the works he pro- 
duced. He really was a clever "painter" though not 
a great artist. Examine a half-tone of his "Miss 
Alexander" and note the fine gradations of tones 



and values which, while of secondary consequence, 
are of vast import to "painters." If now we 
examine the "values" of this "Nana" carefully, we 
will find that half a dozen spots are out of "value" — 
some too light, others too dark; some come forward 
too far, others go backward more than they ought. 

But to avoid these false values of tone is the 
chief concern of a mere painter, and to establish 
correct values — and thus obtain true atmosphere — 
is the chief hope of every painter who aims to be 
a first-class technician. And in this matter of cor- 
rect values and atmospheric painting the picture is 
a third-class performance. There are shoals of 
painters not notorious who can do better. So the 
picture has not one redeeming virtue. 

And to think that Manet was once the pupil of 
that great artist Couture, whose masterpiece we 
show on page 532. Couture, full of imagination 
and invention, was an idealist. Manet, lacking 
imagination and invention, was a common-minded 
realist. All his soul ever hoped was to copy 
commonplace realities of life — but with a new 
"technique." Technique had become a fetish with 
him! So he quarreled with Couture and left his 
studio, into which he should never have entered, as 
he was a misfit there, even going so far as to try to 
bulldoze the models which posed for the class and 
make them do what he wanted them to do. Says 
Duret: "Manet, in definitely quitting Couture 
toward 1856, was on bad terms with him and in 
open revolt against his teachings." 

As we said before, it is its spirit which makes 
a work of art moral or immoral. And this "Nana" 
is so evidently vicious in spirit, so palpably painted 
mainly to rouse the prurient sex-curiosity of people, 
that only a sex-pervert could have painted it. 

The noise made about this picture — noise upon 
which Manet depended to attract attention to him- 
self and his creations — had back of it nothing but 
personal notoriety and "business." So that this work 
is an incarnation of the disease called "modernism," 
whose chief symptoms are commercial noise, aes- 
thetic aberration and moral degeneration. And all 
such as defend, buy or condone such work are 
inexorably tainted with the disease. 

All this vicious poison has resulted from the oper- 
ation of the fine slogan: "Liberty in Art!" for 
which the modernists fought so hard — but a bunco 
slogan which looks so beautiful on its face but 
whose exhalations, like that of the upas tree, is so 
deadly. 

Liberty in art ? why talk about liberty in art when 
we can not have liberty in life! Life is a constant 
compromise, through self-restraint, between liberty 
and necessity ; so that a curtailed liberty is all there 
is in this life at best. Why should art — which is 
but a reflection of life — have more liberty than life 
itself? 

It is true that "Liberty in Art!" did at first mean 
freedom in technical processes and choice of sub- 
ject, and the wise said bravo! But when the mean- 
ing of this fine slogan was corrupted by the modern- 
istic art party to include the right to choose a 
licentious subject or treat a commonplace subject 
in a lecherous manner, then they became traitors to 
the highest traditions of French life and art, which 
traditions were always classic and beautiful in 
spirit, though Gallic in form. And the harm this 
modernistic art party has done to French leadership 
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in the world, which was always based on the refine- 
ment, elegance, moral distinction and beauty of 
form in all its art creations, has been so great that 
if the great war scourges out of existence this 
modernistic movement, with all its ugliness, shams, 
charlatanism, and general degeneracy, not only in 
France but in Germany — whose modernists had 
fallen even lower than those of France — this war 
will not have been fought entirely in vain. 

We repeat — poor Manet! He wanted so much 
to be remembered! His egotism pushed him hard. 
And there is no nobler ambition. For did not 
Carlyle say: "The deepest hunger in the human 
soul is for human recognition"? But early in life 
the character of his egotism soured into egomania, 
and this completely blinded him to the abysmal 
difference between Notoriety and Fame, between 
making a fuss and serving mankind. He seems 
to have made throughout his life a slogan out of 
Napoleon's fling: "If you wish to be remembered, 
you must make a noise, and the greater the noise 
you make the longer you will be remembered!" 

But being remembered involves fatally either 
being loved and cherished or being hated and 
despised or being ignored and forgotten by man- 
kind. Instead of using his talent like a serene 
Hyperion — to win the love of France and the 
world — Manet like an enraged Satyr opposed and 
fought nearly every one and everything which his 
contemporaries and his master held dear. Instead 
of showing he had a great soul he was more bent 
on showing he had a "smart" intellect. Instead of 
becoming a proud man, he remained a vain little 
misfit. He slashed about like Don Quixote and 



attacked the Academy and the sacred traditions of 
his own people, not only in art but in morals, under 
the plea, not of making great, exalting works of art, 
noble in conception, composition and spirit, but 
with the intention of imposing on France not a 
better but only a "different" kind of technique or 
surface painting, utterly inferior to that which had 
been done by Van Eyck the originator or renewer 
of oil painting five hundred years before, and 
inferior to that of many others since. He attempted 
to enforce this puerile, second-class technique by 
slapping the whole world in the face, by deliberately 
painting pictures that would so shock the moral 
sense of mankind that he would be noticed per- 
force. But he failed. He sensed his error himself, 
but it came too late. And no doubt the worm of 
regret gnawed at his heart and shortened his life. 
Now he serves but to point a moral and adorn a 
tale. 

The noise he and his cronies made over his, not 
bad but merely clever technique, as if — O tempora, 
mores! — that was sufficient to make him. remem- 
bered, this noise kept him in the limelight for a 
decade or two; and then common-sense triumphing 
over the bewilderment created by his previous 
Barnum-brass-band booming, he gradually began 
to loose prestige even among his boomers, even as 
a mere "surface painter." And soon, alas! the 
doors of oblivion will close behind him. There- 
fore he is one of those who were in the mind of 
our great poet Emerson when he said: "The true 
artist has the planet for his pedestal; the adven- 
turer, after years of strife, has nothing broader 
than his own shoes!" 



THE SOUL IS ARTIST 



The soul is artist and the mind obeys : 

All lofty thought, all longing infinite 

Spring from the realm where in a clearer light 

Some Master Craftsman makes through all our days 



Creations fair, new glories for our ways, 

The joy in Beauty born of dawn or night, 

The throbbing song, romance, the swallow's flight, 

Statues that speak — each God himself betrays. 



Back of the self the Master Self gives power; 
Back of the seen the Unseen brings forth truth; 
He who works greatly finds his perfect hour 



In some soul impulse from Eternal Youth. 
If still your heart unsatisfied does rest, 
Beauty yet waits to make your soul a guest. 



Owen R. Washburn 



